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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

October,  1994  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  December  1,  1994,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2447 -MT  Duane  C.  Riel,  P.  O.  Box  100,  South  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53172-0100 

(World  War  Two  Types) 

2448  Robert  Oliphant,  2712  Williamsburg  Court,  Ft.  Collins,  CO  80521 

2449- MT  Stan  Klein,  c/o  Mark-Ruben,  Inc.,  5825  Sunset  Dr.,  Ste.  302,  South 

Miami,  Florida  33143 

(World  Coins  & Paper,  U.S.  Tokens,  Love  Tokens,  World 
Tokens) 

2450- MT  Don  Hespe,  P.  O.  Box  4394,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  68504 

(Sinope  Turkey) 

2451  Del  Parker,  P.  O.  Box  988,  Mercer  Island,  Washington  98040 

(Dealer  in  Canal  Zone  Stamps) 

2452-MT  Owen  W.  Smith,  9022  North  Plaza,  Apt.  2007,  Austin,  TX  78753-4844 

2453  David  Gracey 

(Central  & South  America) 

2454  Richard  M.  Elliott,  409  Canyon  Creek  Drive,  Richardson,  Texas  75080 

(Mexican  8 Reales,  Pillar  Dollars,  Independence,  Republic) 


Reinstatement:  The  following  member  has  complied  with  the  By-Laws  and  is 

hereby  reinstated  to  full  membership: 

713  Mark  E.  Freehill,  P.  O.  Box  523,  Narrabeen,  N.S.W.  2101,  Australia 


$ $ $ $ $ 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  NI 
Library: 
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John  L.  Pieratt 


UA40.PieJ:X994:MPSM 

PIERATT,  JOHN  L. 

Motion  Picture  "Stage  Money"  used  in  Hollywood. 

Pub.  1994,  29pp,  illus. 

Librarian’s  note.  The  above  work  by  NI  member  John  Pieratt  is  a 
collection  of  photographs  of  a number  of  examples  of  rather  well 
engraved  stage  money  used  in  Hollywood  for  western  and  Civil  War 
movies.  This  is  only  a beginning  draft,  and  the  editor  is  requesting 
information  on  designers,  engravers,  and  printers.  How  many  different 
types  are  there?  Did  each  movie  company  print  their  own,  and  which 
were  used  for  which  movie?  While  this  subject  is  at  present  outside 
the  normal  NI  realm  of  being  concerned  primarily  with  "foreign" 
currency,  it  does  open  up  an  interesting  area  of  research  for  those 
interested  in  the  odd  and  curious.  In  the  hundreds  of  films,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  where  paper  money  is  displayed  - what  was 
used?  Does  England,  France,  Germany,  etc.  have  the  same  restrictions 
that  we  do  in  photographing  currency?  If  so,  then  their  movie  studios 
must  have  there  own  examples  of  stage  money.  This  might  make  for 
an  interesting  study. 


Dale  Seppa 

AA50.CatT : 1 98 8 :MCM 

CATENA,  TEOBALDO 

Manual  del  coleccionista  de  monedas. 
Pub.  1988,  114pp,  illus. 

UA40.TiiM:  1 994:PD 
TUTUS,  MIKE 

Papermoney  Dictionary. 

Pub.  1994,  59pp,  not  illus. 


F.  Tomas  Duenas 


FC50.DueF:  1994:MTCR 
DUENAS,  F.  TOMAS 

Las  Monedas  tipo  de  Costa  Rica.  ( Type  Coins  of  Costa  Rica.) 

Pub.  1994,  70pp,  illus. 

Librarian’s  note.  This  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  contains  a 
brief  numismatic  history  of  the  coins  of  Costa  Rica,  and  photographs 
of  the  principal  specimens  that  circulated  in  Costa  Rica  until  the  first 
World  War.  It  also  illustrates  examples  of  revaluated  coinage  of  other 
countries  so  as  to  authorize  their  circulation  in  Costa  Rica. 
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Krause  Publications 


CC65.KraC:  1994.WCT 

KRAUSE,  CHESTER  L./MISHLER,  CLIFFORD/BRUCE,  COLIN  R.  El 
Standard  catalog  of  world  crowns  and  talers  1601  to  date. 

Pub.  1994,  1360pp,  illus. 

Librarian’s  note.  This  extensive  work  also  includes  the  early 
continental  European  listings  by  John  S.  Davenport. 

Donald  and  Joan  Gear 


KB70.GeaD:  1992:EH 

GEAR,  DONALD/GEAR,  JOAN 

Earth  to  Heaven.  The  royal  animal-shaped  weights  of  Burma. 

Pub.  1992,  299pp,  illus. 

Reviewed  in  the  May,  1993  (Vol.  28,  No.  5)  issue  of  the  NI 
BULLETIN. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  Library  has  also  received  two  books  from  NI  member 
Vladimir  Suchy  which  must  go  for  translation  before  they  can  be  listed.  We  have 
also  received  numismatic  material  from  the  Harold  L.  Pincus  estate.  These  will  be 
reported  on  in  the  November  report.  Two  of  special  mention  however,  is  the  second 
edition  of  Fred  Schwan’s  Military  Payment  Certificates,  which  brought  back  old 
memories;  and  the  second  edition  of  Lance  K.  Campbell’s  Prisoner  of  war  and 
concentration  camp  money  of  the  twentieth  century.  Both  are  immediately  available 
for  loan. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


GADHIYA  PAISAS  or  COINS  WITH  "FERE- ALTAR" 

The  Ghadhiya  Paisas  are  found  in  Kutch  mostly  near  the  sea  shore  of 
BHADRESWAR,  a nice  Jain  pilgrimage  place  on  the  western  coast.  These  coins 
were  issued  by  Sassanian  of  Iran  and  there  is  doubt  that  these  "Altar"  type  of  coins 
were  also  struck  for  circulation  in  the  West  Indian  regions  in  the  period  of 
Chandragupta  II.  All  of  these  debased  coins  follow  the  weight  standard  of  their 
Sassanian  originals,  which  represented  the  Attic  drachma  of  67.5  grains. 

Submitted  by  V.  K.  Thacker,  Kutch,  India 

(Reprinted  from  NI  Bulletin,  November  1972) 
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THE  BOBBING  HOBBY-HORSE 


by  Kairos. 


The  Old  Man  was  even  wealthier  than  most  of  his  relatives,  admirers,  and  clients  had 
realized.  So  when  he  was  called  and  had  closed  his  eyes  for  the  last  time,  his  estate 
turned  out  to  be  phenomenal  by  all  measurements.  As  was  anticipated  by  some  of 
his  heirs,  part  of  that  estate  consisted  of  a veritable  mountain  of  coins,  typesets,  rolls, 
and  numismatic  bric-a-brac.  It  came  in  boxes,  bags,  in  drawers  and  cabinets,  in  little 
or  no  order,  and  none  of  it  had  been  inventoried. 

The  enormous  task  of  making  order  out  of  this  chaos  fell  into  the  lap  of  two  of  his 
surviving  relatives,  a capable  father-and-son  team  of  well-known  and  respected 
auctioneers  in  Heartland  America,  whom  we  will  call  Gemini. 

The  trouble  was  that  neither  Geminus  was  a numismatist,  and  worse,  they  had  only 
three  weeks  within  which  this  auction  had  to  be  completed  from  scratch.  What  is 
more,  following  this  cornucopia  of  coins,  the  "real  stuff"  of  the  estate  still  had  to  be 
disposed  of  before  [tax]  year’s  end. 

They  naturally  looked  for  numismatic  help,  and  in  their  critical  situation  Gemini 
found  it  in  the  person  of  H.C.,  a quiet,  competent,  local  bookkeeper  and  amateur  coin 
person.  It  is  to  H.C.’s  everlasting  glory  that  a week-end  auction  could  even  take 
place,  let  alone  be  a success.  True  or  false,  they  said  that  "a  million"  single  items, 
coins,  jewelry,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  stamps,  etc.  had  to  change  hands,  most 
of  it  in  large  lots.  Hurried  national  advertising  was  done  in  two  journals,  one  time 
only,  just  days  preceding  the  actual  sale  in  the  tiny  one-motel  town  where  the  Old 
Man  had  lived  all  his  life.  To  make  matters  worse,  their  weekend  auction  coincided 
with  an  annual,  traditional,  year-end  coin  fair  only  a few  hundred  miles  away,  a fact 
the  organizers  did  not  know. 

Winter  had  already  started,  and  by  the  time  we  finally  had  reached  this  gloomy  place, 
an  ice-cold  wind  was  not  making  it  easier  to  venture  outside.  Fortunately,  the  auction 
itself  took  place  just  off  the  town’s  square,  in  a comfortable  local  200-seat  movie 
theater,  also  owned  by  the  Old  Man. 

The  entire  bulk  of  the  circa  1600  coin  lots  was  heaped  on  steel  shelving  in  the 
theater’s  huge  film  vault,  right  off  the  stage  and  off  limits  to  the  public.  Glass 
display  cabinets  were  placed  on  one  row  in  front  of  the  stage  in  an  effort  to  show  the 
next  batch  of  the  items  to  be  auctioned  off.  Viewing  time  was  one  hour  before  each 
session,  and  staff  was  on  duty  to  answer  requests  for  viewing.  In  actuality,  the  lack 
of  space  and  the  absence  of  surface,  made  viewing  next  to  impossible.  Still,  the 
dedicated  attitude  of  the  staff  made  the  whole  thing  come  off  unusually  well,  and 
there  was  a certain  atmosphere  of  a shared  venture  between  seller  and  buyers.  Guards 
were  on  duty,  accounting  was  flawless,  and  to  my  surprise  the  entire  auction  was 
carefully  put  on  videotape. 
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To  assist  the  buying  public,  efforts  had  been  made  to  put  a sales  catalog  together. 
That  effort  failed.  Eight  pages  had  been  filled  with  lots,  hastily  described  and 
incomplete.  Errors  and  vagaries  made  it  practically  useless. 

I did  not  count  them,  but  my  guess  is  that  there  were  never  more  than  fifty  people 
present,  all  told.  Most  of  those  must  have  been  curious  town  people,  judging  by  then- 
lack  of  participation  in  the  auction  itself.  Scattered  among  the  anonymous  crowd, 
clearly  buying  with  a purpose,  if  not  a vengeance,  were  a baker’s  dozen  of  male 
individuals  who  spoke  to  no  one.  I did  not  recognize  any  of  them.  As  the  auction 
proceeded,  it  became  clear  that  even  inexpensive  run-of-the-mill  material  was  not 
selling  cheaply.  The  buyers  seemed  to  want  what  they  saw,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
material  was  American  and  familiar.  What  world  material  I saw  was  mostly 
uninspiring,  haphazard  stuff  with  little  intrinsic  value.  After  the  first  session,  on 
Friday  evening,  I knew  that  I was  not  going  to  spend  another  day  there  unless 
something  of  major  interest  was  yet  to  show  up.  In  order  to  test  the  waters  I made 
a few  safe  but  high  enough  bids  on  some  neutral  items.  After  the  session  I talked  to 
H.C.  and  told  him  that  I had  become  aware  of  a trio  of  gold  coins  which  his  catalog 
described  vaguely  as  European.  He  knew  which  ones  I meant  and  promised  me  that 
if  I came  back  on  Saturday  morning  he  would  give  the  guard  orders  to  show  them  to 
me  in  the  vault.  Gold  coins  were  very  scarce  in  this  hoard.  I had  learned  by  now 
that  this  was  not  a place  for  bargains.  I asked  myself:  had  greed  made  make  this 
strange  trip  for  nothing?  On  that  cold  night  the  noise  from  the  dancing  and  a rock 
group  in  the  motel’s  bar  did  not  add  to  our  comfort. 

Saturday  morning  found  me  again  in  the  movie  theater.  True  to  his  promise,  H.C. 
instructed  a guard  to  show  me  the  three  gold  coins  I had  learned  about.  H.C.  had  put 
them  aside,  and  he  too  came  in  to  see  if  I got  what  I wanted.  We  both  looked  at  this 
ancient  trio,  and  it  became  obvious  to  me  that  I would  have  to  rely  entirely  on  what 
my  own  eyes  could  tell  me  about  them.  I was  especially  intrigued  by  a Double  Ducat 
dated  1660,  minted  in  Overijssel  ("TRAN."),  Holland.  Its  quality  was  Fine  to 


(Enlarged  photo) 


(Actual  size) 


Extremely  Fine.  The  other  two  gold  coins  were:  a so-so  Hungarian  Ducat  of  1568, 
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and  poor  quality  undated  Gold-Gulden  from  some  German  State  (Julich-Berg?).  But 
the  Double  Ducat,  from  Overijssel,  dated  1660,  clung  to  me.  All  I knew  was  that 
Double  Ducats  were  much  rarer  than  single  ones,  and  that  a $400+  price  range  might 
reflect  its  book  value.  There  was  no  way  I could  find  out  more  about  this  specific 
coin.  I did  not  need  the  coin,  but  the  passionate  collector  in  me  made  me  want  to  bid 
on  it.  It  was,  along  with  the  two  other  gold  coins,  put  on  auction  early  during  the 
afternoon  session.  As  I had  anticipated,  there  were  several  others  bidding  on  them, 
but  I got  all  three  within  my  (high!)  limits.  I had  no  sensation  of  "auction  triumph". 

On  the  long  trip  home  I drove  for  a while  behind  a pick-up  truck  with  a young  couple 
in  the  cab.  They  had  a child’s  rocking  horse  in  the  cargo  bay.  Standing  there  in  the 
back  of  that  pickup,  responding  to  the  bumps  in  the  road,  the  riderless  horse  was 
bobbing  up  and  down.  I was  mesmerized  by  it.  It  struck  me  as  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  my  own  mood,  in  tune  with  my  feelings  about  that  risky  purchase  of  mine. 
Betting  on  horses,  or  any  other  object,  is  not  one  of  my  habits,  but  somehow  this  ugly 
wobbling  thing  reminded  me  of  the  hobby  horse  on  which  I had  placed  my  foolish 
bet.  I felt  pretty  stupid,  fearing  that  I should  have  known  better. 

Back  home,  alternating  between  hope  and  fear,  my  ambivalent  search  for  a 1660 
Overijssel  Double  Ducat  only  showed  me  that  similar  coins  went  for  $400  at  best. 
None  of  my  sources  affirmed  the  existence  of  this  specific  coin.  In  fact,  not  even  the 
Netherlands  Mint  booklet  of  Ducats  listed  a 1660  Overijssel  Double  Ducat. 

I weighed  and  measured  the  coin.  I determined  its  specific  gravity  as  best  I could. 
All  values  were  more  or  less  within  acceptable  limits.  Even  though  that  made  me  feel 
a little  better  about  the  deal,  I could  not  help  but  summarize  my  dilemma  as  follows: 
my  purchase  in  rural  Heartland  America  of  a stray  Dutch  Double  Ducat  with  no 
known  history,  from  an  estate  about  which  no  one  knew  any  details,  made  it  almost 
impossible  that  my  coin  was  genuine.  How  in  the  world  could  this  coin  be  one-of-a- 
kind  and  then  surface  in  a place  like  this  one  did,  five  thousand  or  so  miles  from  its 
place  of  birth,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  Old  Man  with  no  apparent  knowledge  of  what 
he  owned?  The  poor  thing  was  not  even  properly  housed,  just  a little  envelope  with 
no  usable  information,  source,  price,  or  date.  "Forget  it",  I said  to  myself,  "at  best 
you  got  yourself  a counterfeit,  hopefully  a contemporary  one.  It  will  then  at  least 
have  some  value." 

The  North  American  representative  of  the  Dutch  Mint  would  not  help  me.  He 
directed  me  to  the  Royal  Dutch  Mint  in  Utrecht. 

An  interesting  correspondence  started.  The  Mint  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  a 
1660  Overijssel  Double  Ducat.  My  find  could  be  a freak  or  a fake.  The  only 
reasonable  thing  to  do  next  was  to  send  the  coin  to  Utrecht  for  a careful  examination. 
Somewhat  hesitantly  I agreed. 

Fortunately  it  did  not  take  long  till  a letter  from  the  Mint  arrived.  Lightning  had 
struck!  It  told  me  that  I owned  a genuine,  hitherto  unknown  specimen.  It  asked  if 
I would  be  interested  in  giving  up  ownership  of  the  coin  to  make  it  a permanent 
member  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Mint  Museum?  Very  decently,  the  Mint  had  asked  two 
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highly  respected  Dutch  experts  to  evaluate  the  coin,  and  an  acceptable  purchase  offer 
was  made  on  that  basis. 

My  hobby  horse  had  bobbed  up. 

******************************************************************** 


THE  COINS  OF  THE  VOLGA  BULGARS 

Dr.  Kiril  Nedeltchev,  Sofia,  Bulgaria 
(Reprinted  from  NI  Bulletin,  April,  1971) 

The  archaeological  expedition  in  Kuibyshev  on  the  Volga  River,  led  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Smirnov  from  1933-1937,  excavated  the  ancient  Volga  Bulgar  city  of  Suwar.  The 
results  indicated  that  Volga  Bulgaria  was  a powerful  merchant  state  during  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  It  was  a trade  center  between  the  Baltic  and  China  and  possessed 
an  impressive  monetary  system. 

In  911  A.D.  the  Volga  Bulgarians  accepted  the  Moslem  faith  and  adopted  Arabic 
Kufic  coinage.  In  the  above  mentioned  excavations  the  archaeologists  found  over  two 
thousand  silver  and  bronze  Volga  Bulgarian  coins.  These  were  struck  by  29  Khans 
in  15  different  mints.  Hoards  of  Volga  Bulgarian  coins  are  found  all  over 
Scandinavia  and  as  far  west  as  Germany. 

Joint  research  with  Swedish  numismatists  has  established  that  Volga  Bulgarian  coins 
are  included  in  the  earliest  hoards.  Although  primarily  Viking  caches,  they  were  no 
doubt  augmented  by  Volga  Bulgarian  merchants.  These  merchants  would  buy  fur 
pelts  and  export  them  to  lands  further  south  and  also  to  Central  Asia.  In  the 
Mongolian  language  a furrier  is  called  "bulgha".  This  may  account  for  the  naming 
Bulgarians  - "the  furriers". 

Swedish  and  English  imitations  of  Volga  Bulgarian  Kufic  coins  have  been  found. 
However  the  Swedes  not  only  imitated  the  coinage  but  also  tried  to  usurp  the  Volga 
Bulgarian  trade.  Swedish  merchants  (Varangian  or  Rus)  seized  Kiev  and  founded 
trading  posts  there.  As  Kievan  Russia  began  to  flourish,  Volga  Bulgaria  began  to 
decline.  The  adoption  of  Christianity  by  Russia  (about  989  A.D.)  was  a decisive 
factor  in  the  struggle  and  the  last  triumph  over  Volga  Bulgaria.  Later  on  (13th- 15th 
centuries)  the  Mongolian  invaders  incorporated  the  territory  of  Volga  Bulgaria  into 
the  so-called  "Golden  Horde". 

The  coins  of  Volga  Bulgaria  contain  the  names  of  Bulgarian  Khans  as  well  as  the 
mint  (not  always)  and  the  year  the  coins  were  struck.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
Bulgarian  princes  used  the  Turkish  title  of  "Khan",  whereas  the  Mongolian  princes 
used  the  title  of  "Shapiui"  (Great).  This  indicates  that  even  though  they  were  under 
Mongolian  domination  along  with  the  Finns  and  Slavs,  they  were  not  of  Mongolian 
origin  but  more  likely,  of  Turkish  origin. 
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THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  SEAL  MATRIX 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  N1  # 2382 

I don’t  usually  collect  seals  and  seal  matrices,  but  every 
so  often  a piece  comes  along  which  excites  my 
curiosity,  and  I buy  it.  Towards  the  end  of  1993,  in  a 
sales  list  of  my  good  friend  Ian  Johnson,  there  was 
offered  for  sale  a pointed  oval  lead  seal  matrix  (Fig.l) 
with  legend  S’MARIE:VXORIS:IHS  (the  seal  of  Mary 
wife  of  Jesus)  around  a large  fleur  de  lis.  It  had  been 
found,  the  catalogue  note  said,  in  Norfolk  and  was 
probably  of  a 13th  century  date.  "An  explanation  of  the 
incorrectness  of  the  obverse  legend,"  the  note  continued, 
"may  be  that  the  engraver  used  words  from  different 
sources,  not  fully  understanding  them." 

All  this  gave  ample  food  for  thought,  so  I bought  it.  It 
came  in  an  envelope  on  which  someone  - I believe  the 
curator  of  a museum  somewhere  in  Norfolk  - had  written  what  became  the  substance 
of  Ian  Johnson’s  catalogue  entry  quoted  above,  adding  "what  an  extraordinary 
legend!" 

The  first  thing  I noted  on  examining  the  seal  matrix  was  that  there  was  an  h between 
MARIE  and  VXORIS,  so  that  the  legend  actually  reads  thus  (Fig.  2): 

S'-MARie-b  vxoRis-ihS' 

f ft’  4* 

A B C D 

Fig.  2 

At  A there  is  what  may  be  a stop,  but  is  probably  only  a corrosion  spot;  there  may 
be  a stop  at  B,  or  it  may  be  just  a chip  in  the  metal  at  the  edge  of  the  h;  C marks  the 
lower  point  of  the  seal  and  effectively  divides  the  h and  the  V;  and  at  D is  a definite 
stop.  So  we  appear  to  have  "the  seal  of  Mary  h wife  of  Jesus." 

My  first  hypothesis  was  that  this  was  the  seal  of  some  sort  of  religious  order  - a 
nunnery  perhaps  - possibly  connected  with  Mary  Magdalen  (1),  one  of  whose  titles, 
acquired  in  the  third  century  AD,  was  the  Bride  of  Christ  (2),  also  an  epithet  applied 
to  nuns,  of  course  (3).  The  use  of  VXOR  (wife)  as  opposed  to  SPONSA  or  NVPTA 
(bride)  is  puzzling,  though,  in  either  context  (4),  and  if  Mary  Magdalen  is  referred  to, 
what  does  that  h after  her  name  signify?  I couldn’t  think  of  any  Latin  epithets  of  hers 
beginning  with  h,  and  was  puzzled  why  she  wasn’t  styled  MARIE  MAGD’  or  MARIE 
M’  at  least  (5).  In  the  end,  I decided  that  that  h probably  ruled  out  MARIE  as  Mary 
Magdalen.  Could  MARIE  h signify  something  like  MARIE  hELENA,  and  be  the 
name  of  an  Abbess,  say,  with  VXOR  simply  being  used  incorrectly?  It  doesn’t 
appear  to  be  usual  for  a religious  establishment  to  name  its  head  on  a seal,  however, 


Fig.  1 
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the  usual  formats  being  as  in  note  1.  But  of  course  no  rule  is  invariable  where  people 
are  concerned! 

My  second  hypothesis  was  that  the  seal  matrix  was  secular  in  nature  and  that  IhS  was 
a misleading  abbreviation  of  IOHANNES.  The  legend  would  thus  be  interpreted  as 
"Seal  of  Mary  h wife  of  John"  (6).  However,  I have  never  seen  IOHANNES 
abbreviated  in  this  way.  I have  seen  it  as  IOH’IS  and  even  IOH’S  (7),  but  never  as 
IHS,  which  appears  to  be  invariably  an  abbreviation  for  Jesus  (derived  from  the  Greek 
IHSVS). 

Nothing  seemed  quite  to  fit,  so  I sent  a photograph  of  the  seal  matrix  to  John  Cherry, 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Medieval  and  Later  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum.  Subject  to 
the  caveat  that  it  is  not  easy  to  be  certain  of  a reading  without  actually  seeing  the 
matrix  (and  "sometimes  not  even  then",  he  adds!)  he  reads  the  legend  as  S’.MARIE 
hVXORIS.IhS.  The  stops  after  S’  and  -IS  link  MARIE  hYXORIS  together,  and  he 
would  interpret  this  as  a name,  Mary  Huxor.  "Huxor  would  be  an  unusual  surname," 
he  adds.  "It  might  relate  to  Husswife  which  is  a known  medieval  surname."  As  for 
the  IhS,  this  does  indeed  stand  for  Jesus  "and  is  most  probably  here  used  as  a charm 
or  protective  phrase."  (IhS  and  other  variations  on  the  name  of  Jesus  were  apparently 
used  in  this  way  on  medieval  buckles,  pendants  and  so  forth.) 

Now,  all  this  fits,  and  I don’t  think  it  fits  any  less  if  the  stop  at  A (Fig.  2)  is  only  a 
corrosion  spot  (the  ’ of  S’  arguably  serves  as  a stop  anyway),  and  whether  there  is  or 
there  isn’t  a stop  at  B.  If  I had  to  place  bets,  I would  put  my  money  on  John 
Cherry' ’s  theory,  even  granted  that  neither  of  us  has  ever  come  across  the  name 
Huxor.  But  what  interests  me  almost  as  much  as  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  seal 
is  the  curious  chain  of  coincidences  that  can  so  easily  direct  us  into  mri-interpreting 
the  seal,  and  the  lesson  that  this  teaches  us  about  interpreting  the  relics  of  the  past. 
It  just  so  happens  that  the  spacing  of  the  letters  round  the  matrix  is  such  that  the 
lower  point  of  the  seal  (C  in  Fig.  2)  divides  the  h and  the  VXORIS;  that  VXORIS 
just  happens  to  mean  "wife";  and  that  this  just  happens  to  be  followed  by  IhS  = Jesus 
Christ,  suggesting  "Bride  of  Christ".  Finally,  the  lady  owner’s  name  just  happened 
to  be  Mary,  leading  to  all  sorts  of  scope  for  compounded  misinterpretation  via  Mary 
Magdalen  as  the  Bride  of  Christ  (8)!  "The  person  who  had  written  the  note  on  the 
envelope  in  which  the  seal  matrix  came  to  me  had  not  even  noticed  the  h,  remember  - 
the  legend  made  such  sense  without  it!  By  the  time  I had  noticed  the  h was  there, 
the  suggestion  of  VXORIS  = wife  was  so  firmly  planted  in  my  mind  that  I hardly 
thought  to  doubt  it.  (Curiously  I had  thought  of  running  the  h and  the  VXORIS 
together  as  one  word,  but  not  as  a name.  Since  there  is  no  Latin  word  anything  like 
HVXORIS,  I simply  dropped  the  idea  and  went  back  to  the  "wife"  interpretation!) 
Nevertheless,  as  John  Cherry  has  shown,  I think,  I should  have  doubted  it,  and  that 
h should  have  told  me  I had  been  mis-directed  by  a curious  chain  of  coincidences. 
Hopefully,  I’ll  be  wiser  next  time  - though  I must  say  I enjoyed  the  experience  of  not 
being  wiser  on  this  occasion,  as  the  background  research  was  so  interesting! 

I am  reminded  of  another  amusing  instance  of  the  results  of  looking  at  antiquities  in 
the  wrong  way.  It  was  reported  by  Robert  Chambers  in  his  just  justly  famous 
compendium  of  historical  by-ways,  The  Book  of  Days  (9).  It  concerns  an  inscribed 
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stone  monument,  fairly  small  and  picture  here  (Fig.  3).  One  learned  authority  argued 
that  it  represented  nothing  less  than  a monument  dedicated  to  Baal.  He  claimed  that 
the  inscription  should  be  read  as  "BELI  DIYOSE"  or  "To  Belus,  god  of  fire."  His 


learned  argument  was  deflated,  however,  when  it  was  realised  that  the  inscription  had 
been  carved  by  some  passer-by  who  had  paused  to  sit  and  rest  on  the  stone.  The 
inscription,  therefore,  ought  properly  to  be  read  upside  down  from  the  illustration, 
thus  giving:  "E.CONID  1731." 

I now  know  how  the  learned  authority  felt! 


(1)  Medieval  ecclesiastical  seals  seem  to  follow  various  set  patterns.  At  their  fullest 
they  read  like:  S’PRIORIS  ET  CONVENT  VS  BEATE  MARIE  DE  COKISFORD  = 
the  seal  of  the  Priory  and  Convent  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Coxford  (Norfolk,  15th 
century:  Vic.  Co.  Hist.  Nor.  vol  II  p.380).  Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  establishment 
is  omitted,  as  in:  SIGILLVM  S’MARG ARETE  DE  HINEWOOD  = the  seal  of  (the 
Benedictine  Priory  of)  St.  Margaret  of  Hinewood  or  Hen  wood  (Warwickshire,  13  th 
century:  de  Birch  vol.  I,  p.584).  Sometimes  even  the  place  name  is  dropped,  as  in: 
SIGILLVM  SANCTE  MARIE  = the  seal  of  (the  Benedictine  Nunnery)  of  St.  Mary 
(at  Chateris  in  Cambridge,  12th  century:  de  Birch,  vol  I,  p.499).  And  even  more 
briefly  as  in  SIGILLVM  NECHTANVS  = the  seal  of  (the  Austin  Canons  Abbey  of 
St.)  Nectanus  (in  Hertland  or  Hartland,  Devon,  13th  century:  de  Birch,  vol  I,  p.583); 
similarly  brief  is  S’SANCTI  IOHANNIS  EWANGELISTE  = the  seal  of  (the  Austin 
Priory  of  ) St.  John  the  Evangelist  (at  Crabhouse,  Norfolk,  13th  century:  Vic.  Co. 
Hist.  Nor.  vol.  II,  p.410). 

Thus  it  is  possible  that  S’ MARIE  h VXORIS  IhS  refers  to  Mary  Magdalen  as  the 
dedicatee  of  some  un-named  religious  establishment  in  some  un-named  location  - but 
what  of  that  h?  See  also  note  5 below. 

Sources:  Vic  Co.  Hist.  Nor.  = Victoria  County  History  - Norfolk;  de  Birch  = W.  G. 
de  Birch  - Catalogue  of  Seals  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  (6  vols.  1887). 

(2)  Apparently  acquired  initially  via  Hippolytus  of  Rome’s  commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament  Song  of  Solomon  - all  of  which  is  heady  symbolic  stuff,  but  stuff  which, 
as  the  centuries  rolled  by,  came  to  be  taken  increasingly  literally  in  some  quarters  - 
one  of  the  most  curious  instances  being  the  German  poet  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  (1875- 
1926)  who  got  it  into  his  head  that  Mary  Magdalen  had  actually  borne  Christ’s  child! 
See  Susan  Haskins,  "Mary  Magdalen"  (1993),  p.63-7  for  Hippolytus  and  p.361  for 
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Rilke. 


(3)  See  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  under  Bridegroom:  "Said  of  Christ  in  his 
relation  to  the  Church,  or  as  heavenly  spouse  of  a nun."  Also  Haskins,  op.cit.  p.144. 

(4)  VXOR  is,  however,  used  in  the  context  of  Agapetae,  or  female  Christian  ascetics 
who  lived  together  with  men  of  the  Church,  both  parties  having  taken  vows  of 
continency.  Such  co-habitation  took  on  various  forms  from  early  Christian  times  till 
late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Tertullian  regarded  the  practice  as  the  most  desirable  form 
of  cohabitation  of  a man  and  a woman,  and  referred  to  the  women  as  "uxores 
spirituales"  or  spiritual  wives  - see  the  article  "Agapetae"  in  Hastings  Encyclopedia 
of  Religion  and  Ethics:  "...it  was  just  the  spiritually  elevated  Christians,  the  leaders 
of  the  communities  - the  prophets,  confessors,  bishops  and  clergy  - who  lived  in 
spiritual  marriage.  In  the  same  way  the  uxores  spirituales  of  the  earlier  times  were 
always  such  women  as  enjoyed  a special  position  of  honour  in  the  community  as 
"brides  of  Christ"  -the  virgins,  widows  or  even  prophetesses.  What  they  undertook 
was  not  hidden  in  a comer,  but  was  generally  admired  as  a glorious  example  of 
Christian  love  and  continency."  (Hastings  vol.  I,  p.179,  col.l.) 

(5)  Compare  S’.ECCLESIE.SCE.MARIE  MAGDALENE  DE  PENTENEI  AD 
CAVSAS  = the  seal  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Pentney  ad  causas  (13th 
century:  Vic.  Co.  Hist.  Nor.  vol.  II,  p.391).  Also  SIGILLVM:  PORAT VS... MARIE 
MAGDAL’E  DE  BARNSTAP....  = the  seal  of  the  Cluniac  Priory  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  of  Barnstaple,  Devon  (15th  century:  de  Birch  vol.  I,  p.436).  MARIE  alone 
seems  to  refer  to  the  Virgin  Mary  - two  examples  are  given  in  note  1 above.  See  also 
note  8 below. 

(6)  This  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  usual  format  of  medieval  secular  seals. 
Thus:  S’  WILLI’  FTL’  IOHIS  = the  seal  of  William  son  of  John  (from  a 13th  century 
Essex  seal  in  a private  collection);  likewise  S’  CECIL’  VXORIS  RADVL’  COFINEL 
= the  seal  of  Cecilia,  wife  of  Ralph  Cofinel  (from  a 12th  century  seal,  de  Birch  vol. 
n,  p.382). 

(7)  For  IOH’IS  see,  for  example,  de  Birch  vol.  II  p.241.  The  abbreviation  IOH’S 
occurs  on  a seal  of  King  John  - see  de  Birch  vol.  I p.  15. 

(8)  Not  to  mention  Mary  of  Bethany,  the  sister  of  Lazarus  (John  11. Iff)  who  along 
with  the  un-named  sinner  in  Luke  7.36-9  has  been  confused/conflated  with  Mary 
Magdalen  since  the  6th  century  at  least  - see  Haskins,  op.cit.  p,16ff.  Again,  writing 
of  the  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  mentioned  in  note  2 above,  Haskins 
writes:  "Hippolytus’  commentary  established  ideas  about  Mary  Magdalen  which  were 
to  become  tradition.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  were  to  see  her  as  the  Bride 
of  Christ  and  symbol  of  the  Church,  titles  which  became  more  usually  associated  with 
the  Virgin  Mary."  (p.66-7).  This  latter  link  may  be  behind  what  the  Norfolk  museum 
note,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  called  "the  incorrectness  of  the  obverse 
legend"  of  the  seal  matrix. 

(9)  1864  edition,  vol.  II  p.688,  for  this  and  other  examples. 
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SOME  NUMISMATIC  HERESIES 


John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

(A  paper  presented  to  the  ILLNA  state  convention,  Moline,  Illinois,  October  18, 
1970  and  the  Chicago  Coin  Club,  Chicago,  Illinois,  October  11,  1972.) 

I suspect  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  a pleasant  paper  for  some  of  you,  but  as  the 
heresies  I am  about  to  propound  are  my  own  only,  you  may  settle  back  and  relax. 
It  being  Sunday,  I have  deemed  it  proper  to  cast  them  in  the  form  of  commandments. 
As  I shall  not  compete  with  Moses,  I am  limiting  them  to  five,  which  I expect  will 
be  obeyed  about  as  well  as  his  are  in  our  revolutionary  world  today. 

The  first  one  - Thou  shalt  not  collect  coins  primarily  for  their  investment 
potentials.  Two  reasons  are  usually  given  for  disobeying  this  commandment.  First, 
that  buying  rolls,  let’s  say,  makes  it  possible  for  more  people  in  the  future  to  possess 
uncirculated  coins;  and  second,  buying  for  profit  - and  selling,  of  course  - makes  it 
possible  for  the  transient  owner  to  buy  other  coins  for  his  collection  that  he  could  not 
otherwise  afford.  On  the  other  hand,  one  might  comment  that  the  Romans  made  no 
particular  effort  to  preserve  their  coins  for  future  generations,  but  Roman  denarii  in 
nice  condition  may  be  purchased  by  collectors  today  for  $4  or  $5.  And  we  have  seen 
what  happened  in  the  stamp  field  with  thousands  of  collectors  laying  away  thousands 
of  sheets  of  commemorative  stamps  and  finally  selling  them  sometimes  at  below  face 
value.  In  my  own  case  I am  convinced  that  buying  only  the  coins  I wanted  to  keep 
in  my  own  collection  has  been  quite  as  profitable  so  far  as  increase  in  value  is 
concerned  as  any  kind  of  speculation  I might  have  indulged  in  could  have  been.  I am 
distressed  when  a coin  or  rubbing  has  been  sent  to  me  for  identification  to  have  it 
accompanied  by  the  almost  universal  request  for  its  value,  normal  as  I know  the 
curiosity  to  be.  The  ultimate  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  any  coin  should  and  must 
be  in  the  intellectual  and  artistic  stimulation  which  it  gives  to  its  owner  to  know  more 
or  all  about  it,  rather  than  in  any  monetary  value  which  may  be  attached  to  it.  One 
of  the  most  depressing  manifestations  of  this  aspect  of  coin  collecting  is  observed  in 
the  sales  catalogs  of  some  of  our  leading  American  dealers.  Underneath  the 
description  of  a choice  piece  in  Stack’s  catalog  will  be  the  notation,  "From  the  New 
Netherlands  sale  of  June  1968."  If  one  looks  back  at  the  New  Netherlands  catalog 
of  June  1968,  he  may  very  well  find  a similar  notation  on  the  same  piece,  "From  the 
Hans  Schulman  sale  of  Feb.  1965,"  etc.  over  and  over  again.  It  becomes  only  too 
apparent  that  the  successive  purchasers  of  a choice  coin  bought  it  with  no  idea  of  the 
pleasure  of  possession  or  the  joy  of  sharing  it  with  others,  but  merely  with  the  idea 
of  holding  on  to  it  long  enough  to  have  the  market  go  up  sufficiently  to  sell  at  a 
profit.  Dealers  encourage  this  kind  of  collecting  with  phrases  like  "Catalogs  $50  but 
should  bring  $90"  or  "Catalogs  $225,  should  go  to  $300  in  next  year’s  catalog"  or 
"Sold  in  the  — sale  for  $400,  should  bring  double  that  in  two  year’s  time."  This  is 
a pattern  for  the  buyer  in  the  stock  market,  not  for  the  true  numismatist.  What  is  one 
to  think  of  the  future  for  genuine  coin  collectors  when  he  reads  in  last  week’s  Coin 
World  that  a New  York  firm  is  sending  out  brochures  to  70,000  doctors  and  dentists, 
only  a small  percentage  of  whom  can  have  any  real  numismatic  interest,  offering  to 
advise  them  on  investing  their  rather  sizable  collective  incomes  in  rare  coins  which 
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they  can  stash  away  in  their  safety  deposit  boxes  and  wait  for  the  market  to  rise? 

My  second  - Thou  shall  clean  thy  coins  if  this  will  improve  their  appearance.  In 

the  last  issue  of  The  Numismatic  Review  editor  Risk  has  a terse  comment,  "Our  advice 
about  cleaning  coins  is  the  simple  admonition  - don’t."  I disagree  flatly.  Gold  coins, 
I think  present  no  special  problems,  and  as  I know  nothing  about  the  cleaning  of 
nickel  or  copper  coins,  my  remarks  will  be  confined  to  silver,  the  metal  of  the  great 
bulk  of  my  own  collection.  I think  a great  deal  of  balderdash  has  been  written  - 
mostly  by  dealers  with  an  eye  on  sales  - about  the  beautiful  toning  on  silver  coins. 
Only  one  coin  in  a thousand  of  toned  pieces  is  really  beautiful.  Until  a coin  is 
completely  toned,  the  bronze,  purple,  or  gold  coloration  around  the  border  is  mere 
distraction  from  the  coin  itself,  and  if  most  of  us  wait  for  such  a piece  to  complete 
its  toning,  we  will  be  snugly  in  our  graves  when  this  occurs.  I think  a silver  coin 
should  look  silver  and  is  most  beautiful  in  that  condition.  Coins  have  been  ruined  by 
scrubbing  and  polishing,  and  discretion  is  obviously  necessary.  My  own  coins  are 
treated  with  loving,  tender  care  with  a soft  toothbrush  or  my  own  fingers  and  with 
nothing  more  abrasive  than  common  baking  soda.  Sometimes  it  takes  some  persistent 
work,  but  the  results  have  many  times  revealed  a coin  in  better  condition  that  the  one 
described  by  the  dealer  who  sold  it  to  me  because  he  could  not  see  underneath  the 
discoloration  and  tarnish.  Several  times  during  my  European  trips  I have  had  to  ask 
to  have  cases  of  coins  on  display  opened  to  let  me  pick  up  the  coin  itself  in  order  to 
determine  its  type.  In  several  instances  the  lighting  was  so  bad  and  the  coins  so  black 
that  nobody  could  possibly  have  told  what  he  was  looking  at.  My  taler-crown  pieces 
are  sealed  in  transparent  holders  after  cleaning,  and  most  are  in  as  pristine  condition 
today  as  when  they  were  sealed  up  35  years  ago.  Somebody  else  will  have  to  let 
them  tone. 

My  third  commandment  - Thou  shalt  not  confine  thyself  to  date  and  mint  series 
collecting.  It  is  perfectly  natural  and  perhaps  inevitable  that  a beginning  collector 
should  start  with  what  is  at  hand  in  gathering  U.S.  coins  from  circulation  and  filling 
in  the  resulting  blanks  with  purchases.  But  this  eventually  leads  to  a dead  end  in  a 
series,  and  he  is  all  too  likely  to  start  on  a new  denomination  and  go  through  the 
same  process  again.  This,  I submit,  is  not  going  to  produce  an  inquisitive  and  widely 
informed  mature  numismatist.  I must  confess  to  a certain  dreariness  when  I am 
judging  exhibitions  and  see  displays  of  a long  series  of  coins  all  alike  except  for  date 
or  mintmark.  What  this  means  in  many  instances  is  that  ultimate  attention  in  the 
display  has  been  given  to  layout,  decorations,  gadgets,  eye  catchers,  etc.,  frequently 
to  the  distraction  from  the  coins  themselves.  And  again,  I submit,  this  cannot  be  the 
desirable  way  of  producing  my  well  informed  numismatist.  My  dreariness  with  such 
exhibits,  I am  afraid,  is  slowly  turning  into  a prejudice,  which  I justify  on  the  basis 
that  whatever  fun  they  may  have  been  to  the  owner  to  gather,  they  are  rather  a bore 
for  the  viewer  to  look  at.  At  the  50th  anniversary  convention  of  the  ANA  in  1941, 
Thomas  L.  Elder,  called  the  "Dean  of  American  Dealers,"  in  a speech  deploring  the 
collecting  of  small  coins  and  coins  of  low  denominations,  said,  "If  this  helps 
numismatics,  well  and  good,  only  I do  not  believe  such  collecting  marks  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  coin  collecting,  because  it  does  not  and  never  will.  Nor  will  its 
intellectual  rewards  be  great,  tho  it  furnishes  recreation  and  relaxation.  A coin  of 
Brutus  points  to  history  and  notable  events.  The  issuance  of  a small  cent  in  1941 
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does  not.  Nor  does  it  contribute  one  iota  to  mental  improvement  or  aesthetic  beauty." 
He  went  on  to  advocate  the  collecting  of  tokens  and  medals,  and  the  colonial  and 
continental  series.  My  advice  to  individuals  and  to  clubs  where  I have  talked  in 
recent  years  has  been  to  pick  out  the  two  best  specimens  in  a uniform  series  in  order 
to  show  both  obverse  and  reverse,  add  a specimen  with  each  distinctive  mintmark  if 
you  wish,  and  then  write  up  the  series  as  a whole  in  an  attractive  display.  The  variety 
of  types  in  coins  is  myriad.  Plunge  in. 

My  fourth  commandment  - Thou  shalt  not  be  a condition  crank.  The  contemporary 
flood  of  proof  or  prooflike  coins  has  exacerbated  this  problem.  Again  I confess  to 
a sort  of  weariness  in  judging  an  exhibit  of  mirror-like  surfaces,  some  very  expensive 
I know,  but  manufactured  for  just  such  occasions  as  this  exhibition.  With  rare 
exceptions  I do  not  buy  a proof  coin  if  I can  get  an  UNC  one.  I do  not  buy  an  UNC 
one  if  I can  get  one  in  EF  condition.  I try  not  to  buy  anything  in  less  than  VF.  My 
rationale  is  that  I would  like  to  think  that  my  coins  might  have  been  handled  by  the 
great  and  good,  or  not  so  good,  in  other  times.  A student  after  an  unusually 
stimulating  discussion  with  Socrates  might  have  taken  his  teacher  out  for  a cup  of 
wine,  no  hemlock,  please,  and  paid  for  it  with  my  Athenian  tetradrachm.  Nero  may 
have  tossed  my  denarius  with  his  bust  on  it  to  a slave  and  then  ordered  him  sliced  up 
the  next  day.  Shakespeare  may  have  paid  for  his  and  Marlowe’s  beers  in  the 
Mermaid  Tavern  with  my  Elizabethan  shilling.  And  George  Washington  might  have 
given  my  1796  quarter  to  a neighbor’s  boy  for  not  cutting  down  his  cherry  tree. 
There  is  an  aesthetic  appeal  in  an  UNC  coin,  and  unquestionably  in  our  times  the 
value  of  such  pieces  appreciates  much  more  rapidly  than  pieces  in  poorer  condition. 
But  a VF  coin  is  no  different  numismatically,  historically,  or  educationally  from  an 
UNC  specimen  of  the  same  type,  and  one  can  often  buy  4 or  5 specimens  of  different 
coins  in  VF  condition  for  the  same  price  he  would  pay  for  one  UNC.  Randolph 
Zander  in  his  July  1970  list  has  some  very  pertinent  comments. 

"Old-time  collectors,  like  the  Knowles  family,  Lord  Grantley,  and  Prof. 
Mabbott,  were  interested  most  of  all  in  breadth  and  comprehensiveness. 
Nobody  has  ever  denied  the  glory  and  beauty  of  a truly  choice  specimen,  but 
earlier  collectors  seldom  let  condition  tyrannize  them.  All  in  all,  I think  they 
had  more  fun  that  way.  The  venue  was  different.  Coin  collecting  was  mainly 
for  enjoyment.  Interest  centered  on  older  coins,  on  pieces  that  had  actually 
been  intended  to  circulate.  A decent  VF  coin  did  about  as  well  as  an  EF  one; 
and  a VF  or  EF  coin  would  generally  suffice...  In  recent  times,  however, 
preoccupation  with  perfect  condition  has  become  dangerously  obsessive.  In 
some  series  - e.g.  U.S.,  Canadian,  and  modern  British  - the  rise  in  relative 
market  value  from  EF  thru  AU  to  UNC  and  BU  can  be  as  much  as  tenfold. 
So  artificial  a differential  sets  in  irresistible  temptation  before  the  condition 
hiker.  The  pluperfectionist  frame  of  mind  can  be  pretty  disruptive  when  it 
gets  applied  without  discrimination  to  older  series.  Take  a man  who’s 
accustomed  to  Peace  dollars  or  proof  sets  or  the  pasteurized  and  lint  free 
products  of  the  Franklin  Mint.  Turn  him  loose  on  the  17th  and  18th  century 
talers  and  you’ve  introduced  the  most  complacently  wild  bull  you  can  imagine 
into  your  china  shop." 
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This  yen  for  perfect  condition  unfortunately  sometimes  pays  off  in  exhibition 
competition  when  a judge,  perhaps  understandable  unfamiliar  with  an  older  series,  has 
to  evaluate  for  condition  a case  of  proof  5 and  10  pound  Israeli  pieces  and  a case  of 
siege  pieces  of  the  Hundred  Years  War,  whose  condition  can  be  unspeakable  and 
rarely  rise  above  fine.  I am  afraid  I show  my  age,  my  conditioning,  and  in  inability 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  modem  age  in  its  desires  and  aims  when  I have  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Zander  that  in  following  the  modem  orthodoxy  in  coin  collecting  somehow 
collectors  have  squeezed  much  of  the  fun  out  of  it. 

My  fifth  and  final  commandment  I find  rather  difficult  to  phrase.  But  - Thou  shalt 
not  exalt  at  every  market  rise.  For  some  years  the  Scrapbook  has  mn  in  its  January 
number  comments  by  some  30  odd  dealers  on  the  state  of  the  numismatic  nation.  The 
remarks  are  nearly  always  optimistic  and  happily  predict  strength  in  certain  series  and 
price  rises  in  other.  In  recent  issues  of  Coin  World,  Numismatic  News,  and  World 
Coins  columnists  and  feature  writers  have  expressed  satisfaction  over  the  apparent 
steadying  of  the  coin  market  and  the  beginning  of  a new  rise.  It  is  understandable 
that  dealers  should  welcome  continually  rising  prices.  If  they  can  buy  a coin  at  $50 
and  sell  it  for  $100  they  are  obviously  going  to  make  more  money  than  if  they  buy 
one  for  $5  and  sell  it  for  $10.  But  what  of  the  collector?  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
most  of  us  when  we  are  gloating  over  how  some  coin  in  our  possession  has  gone  up 
that  a great  many  more  coins  not  in  our  possession  have  likewise  gone  up  and  that 
our  chance  of  acquiring  these  has  accordingly  gone  down.  Whereas  in  the  old  days 
if  I had  $100  to  spend  (a  very  rare  occurrence)  I used  to  be  able  to  buy  10  of  my 
wanted  crowns  or  talers,  now  I am  lucky  if  I can  get  one  that  I need  for  that  amount. 
There  is  a very  nice  article  in  the  November  issue  of  Coins  by  Vernon  Brown  on  the 
U.S.  200  piece.  At  the  end  is  a block  with  values  for  all  4 dates  and  the  3 mints  of 
the  series.  The  last  two  dates  1877  and  1878  were  issued  only  in  proof  and  the 
valuations  cited  for  the  two  pieces  together  was  $1025  (in  1994  $46,000).  Out  of 
curiosity  I dug  into  my  records  and  found  that  when  I bought  my  two  I paid  $25.45 
for  the  pair.  I should  be  delighted  if  all  of  you  could  buy  a pair  for  the  same  amount 
I paid.  If  someone  can  lower  the  price  I shall  willingly  forego  my  nearly  $1000  in 
paper  profit  since  I have  no  intention  of  selling  mine.  I cannot  work  up  any 
enthusiasm  about  the  fantastic  1804  dollar  even  with  all  the  ballyhoo  about  the  one 
to  be  sold  next  Saturday  in  New  York.  Estimates,  I understand,  have  run  as  high  as 
$100,000.  Even  my  numismatic  intellectual  curiosity  isn’t  stirred  by  a piece  which 
I can  never  own  and  probably  will  never  even  see.  While  I know  I hesitated  back  in 
the  thirties  about  spending  $10  for  a coin  as  much  as  I do  now  about  spending  $100 
for  one,  I know  there  was  more  fun  and  satisfaction  in  it  then,  and  I wish  I could  take 
you  all  back  with  me  and  do  it  all  over  again.  Perhaps  if  someone  will  put  a new 
estimate  on  the  Mickley  1804  dollar  of  about  $25,  I will  consider  sending  in  a bid. 
Thank  you. 

Ik  * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * **  * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * % * * * * 4c  * 4c  * 4c  * * 4c  * * * % * * * * * * * * * 


THE  OGATA  SEN 

The  Ogata  Sen  is  the  Japanese  name  for  the  large  specimens  of  their  cast  Sen. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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MUHLHAUSEN  AND  THE  PEASANTS’  WAR  1523-1525 


David  Block , Gainesville,  Florida,  NI  # 894 

The  German  city  of  Muhlhausen  utilized  its  connection  with  the  sixteenth  century 
uprising  known  as  the  Peasants’  War  as  the  subject  for  a six  note  set  of  notgeld 
(emergency  money)  dated  October  1,  1921.  That  these  fifty-pfennig  notes  were 
issued  for  collectors  rather  than  to  be  used  as  money  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  six  different  designs  for  the  single  denomination.  In  addition,  the  set  of  notes  was 
sold  enclosed  in  a printed  wrapper  advertising  the  notes: 

THE  WRAPPER 


Tloigei5  bcv  0tttM 
HliUjUjaujen  fn  ^himngeiL/ 


(Bauernfctiegferie) 

manner  b«nkt:  „H>ao  gdjt’c  mid)  an, 
A*  -Die  atie  if!  abgetan !"  - 
' Hein,  f reanb!  Da  |tel|(t  tp**  0tlicfc  rnn  0tlicfc 
Dec  Deutfctjeu  nileo  tnij$gefdilck_, 
tlnb  bitter,  n>le  n>tc'«  tieut  erleben, 

00  hot  eo  barnalo  fldj  begeben : 

Die  ftol^en  0ieger  ffetiJT  Du  fletin, 

Die  IDelber  aergebllctt  bitten  unb  ftetlO', 
Du  flet|ft  b««  Dolfcco  der  Did]ter  unb  Denker 
<8eu>altlge  unb  gelielme  £enkec^, 

Du  fltefift  Derfnijtung  unb  bSfen  0d]iu0, 
IDetr,  roer  an*  0diaben  klug  toerben  mu0. 


(Translation) 

Many  think  this  way,  "What’s  it  to  me. 
The  old  times  is  finished!" 

No,  friend!  You  see  here,  piece  by  piece 
The  old  German  misfortunes. 

And  bitterly  as  we  live  today. 

This  is  the  way  that  it  was  then; 

You  see  the  proud  victor  standing, 

The  women  begging  and  weeping  in  vain, 
You  see  the  people’s  writer  and  thinker. 
The  powerful  and  secret  ruler, 

You  see  subordination  and  an  evil  ending, 
Alas  for  him  who  must  become  wise 
through  misfortunes. 
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The  six  notes  share  the  same  design  on  their  face,  on  which  is  the  title  of  the  series  as  well  as  the 
notice  that  the  notes  are  legal  tender  at  all  city  cashiers,  although  they  will  lose  their  value  three  months 
after  the  customary  announcement.  The  artist  has  signed  his  work,  H.  Ullrich;  the  printer  was  Paul 
Fischer  of  Miihlhausen.  A sketch  account  of  the  war  accompanies  the  illustration  on  the  back  of  the 


A.  Heinrich  Pfeiffer  brought  the  Peasants’  War  into  middle  Germany.  In  1523  he  got  up  on  the 
stone  in  front  of  Mary’s  Church  in  Miihlhausen  where  new  beer  was  announced  and  shouted, 
"Listen  up,  I shall  announce  a different  beer  for  you." 
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Aaflffufm vQ&n 
denm0m5w»j«n 

WRi?U3pCTTritljt<» 


Kodemam^^  #44 
0hnerttdet^xidf  I -V-- 
tnitoganfeyi  I 


i- 


B.  After  unrest,  rioting,  and  plundering,  the  "Eight  Men"  forced  Biirgermeister  Rodemann  to  put 
the  city  regiment  in  their  hands. 


C.  Thomas  Miinzer  came  to  Miihlhausen,  preached,  and  drew  large  crowds.  But  only  300  men 
followed  him  to  Frankenhausen,  where  the  army  of  Peasants  had  been  intercepted  by  the 
nobles. 
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D.  Before  the  battle  Miinzer  gave  a long  speech  to  the  discouraged  peasants  and  said  he  would 
catch  up  all  the  bullets  in  his  sleeves.  His  words  could  not  hold  off  the  terrible  fate  of  the 
peasants.  More  than  5000  of  them  were  struck  down. 


K U. 


E.  The  victors  took  revenge  on  the  defenseless  men  of  Muhlhausen.  Although  2000  women  and 
children  from  here  marched  in  to  camp  of  the  nobles,  fell  prostrate,  and  begged  for  mercy,  it 
was  in  vain. 
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F.  Miinzer  and  Pfeiffer  were,  along  with  many  others,  executed.  Their  heads  were  stuck  on 
lances  and  publicly  displayed. 

**+******************************************************************************* 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 

Still  More  on  " The  Recall  of  Romania* s Nickel  Coinage" 

I,  too,  have  a 1938  Romanian  100  Lei  that  has  been  mint-cancelled  with  9 lines. 
(Horvitz,  Jan.  ’94  BULLETIN,  and  Eglseer,  August  ’94  BULLETIN). 


Mine  has  an  brockaged  indent  on  the  reverse.  The  resulting  bulge  on  the  obverse 
makes  the  lines  before  the  King’s  bust  very  pronounced. 

I had  thought  that  the  Mint  had  cancelled  my  coin  because  it  had  been  mis-struck. 
I see  now  that  I was  wrong.  They  defaced  "normal"  coins,  too. 

Regarding  Mr.  Eglseer ’s  comment  about  "I  Jalea"  under  the  bust,  that  does  appear  on 
my  coin  (with  no  period  after  the  I). 
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William  Snyder 
Cookeville,  Tennessee 


Book  News  & Reviews 


The  Roman  Imperial  Coinage,  Volume  X.  The  Divided  Empire  and  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  Parts  395-491.  By  J.P.C.  Kent.  Publication  is  expected  by  mid  to  late 
October  1994.  Green  cloth  with  color  dust  cover.  Over  1800  entries,  clxxxii,  470 
pages,  indexes,  bibliographies,  fold-out  table,  72  plates.  Available  from  Classical 
Numismatic  Group,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  479,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  17608- 
0479.  Price  is  $170.00  (postpaid  for  all  orders  received  prior  to  October  15, 
1994). 

The  final  volume  of  The  Roman  Imperial  Coinage  series  is  about  to  be  published. 
Started  in  1923  by  Mattingly  and  Syndenham,  the  series  is  the  standard  reference  on 
Roman  coinage,  and  Volume  X will  no  doubt  be  the  standard  work  on  this  difficult 
time  period.  Information  regarding  the  coinage  of  this  era  has  always  been  hard  to 
find.  Much  work  though  has  been  done  over  the  last  several  years;  many  new  hoards 
have  been  found  and  published,  large  collections  have  been  assembled  and  published, 
and  detailed  works  on  individual  emperors  have  been  prepared.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  all  this  information  plus  much  previously  before  unpublished  information  will  be 
available  in  one  source,  a corpus  on  late  Roman  coinage. 

Unlike  Volumes  VI-IX,  Volume  X will  not  be  arranged  by  mint.  Instead  the  coinage 
is  divided  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  empire  and  followed 
chronologically  by  emperors.  Detailed  accounts  of  the  monetary  system,  mints,  types, 
legends,  and  dating  for  each  emperor  are  included.  Also  covered  are  the  imitative 
coins  struck  by  certain  "barbarian"  peoples.  Full  indexes,  an  extensive  bibliography, 
lists  of  public  and  private  collections,  and  a list  of  hoards  are  also  included,  making 
further  research  much  easier. 

Information  supplied  by  Classical  Numismatic  Group,  Inc. 
********************************************************************* 


BRUCE  SMITH’S  "WHAT’S  IN  A NAME?" 

(Reprinted  from  NI  BULLETIN , September  1973) 

BUCK:  From  "buckskin",  which  traditionally  was  worth  one  dollar.  IT  is  now  a 
colloquial  term  for  the  U.S.  dollar. 

CHAKRA,  CHUCKRAM:  Denomination  used  in  Travencore,  India.  Reportedly 
from  "Chakra",  meaning  wheel. 

CASTELLANO:  Gold  coin  introduced  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  (1476- 
1516).  So  called  because  of  the  castle  in  the  coat  of  arms  and  because  Castile  was 
an  important  part  of  Spain. 

CHOGIN:  Japanese  meaning  literally  "long  silver".  Name  applied  to  long  silver 
ingots  used  in  Japan  until  the  mid- 19th  century. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Howard  A.  Daniel  HI,  P.  O.  Box  626.  Dunn  Loring.  VA  22027-0626:  Books, 
pamphlets  and  articles  wanted  which  describe  French  manufacture  of  Vietnamese 
coins,  bullion  bars  and  presentation  pieces  of  and  for  the  Protectorate  of  Annam. 
Please  call  or  write  first  with  the  title,  author’s  name  and,  if  possible,  the  date  of 
printing.  Photocopies  are  acceptable.  I do  not  need  to  own  the  original  reference. 
Please  call  me  at  1-703-560-0744  if  you  would  like  to  talk  to  me  about  any 
reference(s). 

Robert  E.  Bingham,  P.  O.  Box  340117,  San  Antonio,  TX  78234:  French  Indo- 
China  dates  needed  to  complete  research  collection:  1896  sapeque,  1939  Vi0  brass, 
1911  10  brass,  1943  50  with  reeded  edge,  1938  50  as  thick  as  1937  50,  and  1909  200 
(.900  fine  variety).  Also  needed  in  extremely  fine  or  better:  1923 A cent,  20 

centimes:  1896  torch,  1897,  1908,  and  1912.  Does  anyone  have  a 1938  5 cent  with 
an  "A"  mintmark  or  is  this  an  error  in  Krause? 

Ron  Herneshen.  Box  130,  Plumas,  MB  Canada  ROJ  IPO:  Can  you  help?  I need 
one  coin  to  complete  my  numismatic  family  tree:  1876  Russia,  the  birth  year  of  my 
grandmother.  I will  pay  the  catalog  price  for  a properly  graded  coin,  preferably  under 
$25  and  a large  diameter.  For  example,  1R.  (Y25)  F-VF,  25k.  (Y23)  F,  20k.  (Y22a.l) 
F-U,  15k.  (Y21a.2)  F-U,  10k.  (Y20a.2)  F-U,  5k.  (Y12)  F-U,  5k.  Y19a.l)  F-U,  3k. 
(Yll)  F-U,  2k.  (Y10)  F-U,  lk.  (Y9)  F-U,  V*k.  (Y8.2)  F-U,  lAk.  (Y7.2)  F-U.  Please 
write  first  with  your  offer. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  #32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Need  copies,  info 
on  Vietnam  Military  Payment  Certificate  Training  Money. 

Frank  J.  Novak,  Box  A3911,  Chicago,  IL  60690:  I have  accumulated  quite  a few 
duplicates,  and  would  be  happy  to  send  ten  different  coins  free  to  any  NI  member 
who  requests  them.  I’ll  also  include  a copy  of  my  small  list  of  coins  for  sale.  I am 
interested  in  buying  coins  for  my  collection  and  for  trading. 

Ronalea  Collectibles,  Box  130-NI,  Plumas,  MB  Canada  ROJ  IPO:  We  handle 
many  inexpensive,  yet  interesting,  items  that  the  larger  dealers  can’t  be  bothered  with. 
We’re  not  out  to  make  a fast  buck  - we  work  hard  to  develop  a long-term  relationship 
with  our  customers.  One  fellow  has  ordered  from  us  over  100  times.  Our  current 
customers  range  from  age  18  - 87.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you,  too,  with  your 
collection.  If  you  would  rather  be  offered  strictly  graded  coins,  notes,  and  stamps  at 
fair  prices  rather  than  overgraded  ones  at  a supposed  discount,  give  us  a try.  For  a 
complimentary  list,  please  write  and  specify  interests. 

Jay  Kristofferson,  4651  Geronimo  St.,  Chandler,  AZ  85226-5308:  Research  help 
needed.  Central  American  Republic  and  related  1822-1854  or  so.  I can  use  books, 
coins,  auction  catalogs,  inventories,  any  help  at  all.  In  spite  of  working  on  this  project 
for  several  years  very  few  areas  are  close  to  completion.  I can  especially  use  1/2,  1 
and  2 Reales  and  gold  1/2,  1 and  most  2 Escudos.  Will  pay  catalog  to  double  catalog 
for  most  coins. 
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